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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  Quantitative  analyses  of  degradation  modes  in  high-energy  and  high-power  LiFePCU  cells. 

•  High-power  cells  show  rate-independent  capacity  fade  due  to  loss  of  Li  inventory  (LLI). 

•  High-energy  cells  show  rate-dependent  fades  from  LLI  and  loss  of  active  materials. 

•  Detailed  dQJdV  analysis  and  simulation  can  reveal  the  attributing  degradation  modes. 

•  Electrochemical  milling  induces  rate-dependent  capacity  increases  in  early  cycle  aging. 
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A  quantitative  analysis  is  presented  to  determine  the  degradation  modes  attributing  to  capacity  fade  in 
commercial  LiFeP04  cells  with  high-power  (HP)  and  high-energy  (HE)  designs.  The  capacity  fade  in  the 
HP  cell  is  predominantly  due  to  the  loss  of  lithium  inventory.  The  fade  in  the  HE  cell  is  much  more 
complicated  as  a  function  of  rate.  Using  techniques  including  rest-cell-voltage  measurements  to  track 
state-of-charge,  dQJdV  analysis  to  trace  peak  area  variations,  and  mechanistic  model  simulations  (by  the 
‘Alawa  toolbox),  the  capacity  fades  in  the  initial  120  cycles  and  subsequent  aging  are  analyzed  and 
degradation  modes  identified.  Detailed  Alawa  simulation  with  careful  experimental  validation  explains 
the  complexity  of  degradation  in  the  HE  cell.  Peculiar  rate-dependent  initial  capacity  increases  at  rates 
higher  than  C/5  was  likely  attributed  to  electrochemical  milling,  resulting  in  active  surface  area  increases 
and  reduced  polarization  resistance  (as  the  actual  current  density  in  the  positive  electrode  was  reduced). 
The  mechanistic  model  and  simulation  capability  illustrates  the  merits  of  this  unique  diagnostic 
approach  with  unprecedented  holistic  quantitative  resolution  for  complicated  cell  degradation  that 
seems  hardly  resolvable  by  other  diagnostic  methods. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

In  recent  years,  several  studies  [1—9]  have  been  published 
regarding  the  degradation  of  a  number  of  commercial  graph- 
ite||LiFeP04  (LFP)  cells.  Majority  of  the  reports  agree  on  a  two-stage 
process  of  degradation,  starting  with  loss  of  lithium  inventory  (LLI), 
followed  by  a  combination  of  LLI,  loss  of  active  material  (LAM),  and 
reaction  kinetics  degradation  (RKD).  In  our  previous  study  on  a 
commercial  high-energy  (HE)  graphite||LFP  cell  [9],  a  peculiar  rate- 
dependent  capacity  fading  behavior  was  observed  in  the  first  80 
cycles  of  aging.  Although  the  capacity  fade  was  observed  at  lower 
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rates,  the  capacity  was  retained  well  at  higher  rates.  The  rest  cell 
voltage  (RCV)  measured  at  the  end-of-discharge  (EOD)  decreases 
with  cycle  number  at  all  rates,  suggesting  that  the  cell  was 
consistently  being  discharged  to  a  lower  state-of-charge  (SOC)  in 
these  conditions.  We  speculated  that  this  behavior  was  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  LLI  and  a  “reservoir  effect”  arisen  from  the  loading 
matching  between  the  positive  electrode  (PE)  and  negative  elec¬ 
trode  (NE)  due  to  the  cell  design.  As  the  rate  increases  in  the 
discharge  regime,  a  portion  of  the  PE  active  materials  (PEAM)  was 
not  fully  utilized:  thus,  some  of  the  Li  content  in  the  NE  becomes 
available  as  a  “Li  reservoir”  which  compensates  the  LLI  for  higher 
rates  and  subsequent  events.  This  hypothesis  was  later  studied  by  a 
model  simulation,  which  ‘synthesized’  this  scenario  successfully,  as 
reported  in  Ref.  [10],  Here  we  conducted  additional  tests  with  two 
different  cell  designs,  high-power  (HP)  and  HE,  to  provide 
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Table  1 

Acronyms  and  nomenclatures. 

BOD  Beginning-of-discharge 

C/n  Rate  in  a  test  regime  to  discharge  the  rated  capacity  in  ‘n’  hours 
EOD  End-of-discharge 

GIC  Graphite  intercalation  compounds 

HE  High-energy  (cell  or  design) 

HP  High-power  (cell  or  design) 

IC  Incremental  capacity  or  dQJdV 

LAM  Loss  of  active  materials 

LFP  Lithium  iron  phosphate  with  a  nominal  composition  of  LiFeP04 

LLI  Loss  of  lithium  inventory 

LR  Loading  ratio  (Qne/Qph) 

NE  Negative  electrode 

NEAM  Negative  electrode  active  material 

PE  Positive  electrode 

PEAM  Positive  electrode  active  material 

ps-  OCV 

Pseudo- open  circuit  voltage 

OFS  Offset  between  electrode  loadings  introduced  by  the  initial  SEI 
formation  and  subsequent  aging  and  degradation 
Q  Capacity  in  general,  also  for  the  full  cell  and  rated  capacity  when 
appropriate 

RCV  Rest  cell  voltage 

RKD  Reaction  kinetics  degradation 

RPT  Reference  performance  test 

SEI  Solid  electrolyte  interphase 

SOC  State-of-charge 

V,R  Cell  voltage  immediately  after  the  initial  IR  drop 


experimental  evidence  to  further  validate  the  hypothesis,  which 
suggests  that  the  HE  design  should  be  the  only  one  to  exhibit  such  a 
behavior.  By  tracking  the  capacity  and  RCV  evolutions  at  a  variety  of 
rates,  from  C/25  to  2  C,  during  the  initial  stage  of  cycle  aging  in  the 
two  cell  designs,  this  unique  capacity-fading  phenomenon  was 
investigated.  Also  investigated  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  in  some 
LFP  cells  where  capacity  increases  at  high  rates  during  the  initial 
stage  of  cycle  aging  [11,12],  Whether  the  two  phenomena  were 
related  was  also  studied  in  this  work.  The  results  suggest  that  the 
charge  transfer  rate  appears  improved  in  the  cells  that  show 
increasing  capacity  with  discharging  rate,  as  suggested  by  the  cell 
ohmic  resistance  derived  from  the  initial  IR  drop  upon  polarization, 
which  decreases  as  the  cycle  aging  progresses.  This  behavior  could 
be  explained  as  a  result  of  ‘electrochemical  milling’  that  occurs  to 
the  LFP  grains  in  the  PE,  as  suggested  in  Ref.  [  1 3  ]  and  by  others  who 
reported  the  observations  of  cracking  LFP  grains  in  the  PE  [14,15], 

2.  Experimental 

Two  batches  of  commercial  graphite  ||  LFP  26650  cylindrical  cells 
from  the  same  manufacturer  were  provided  for  the  testing  in  this 
work.  These  cells  are  different  from  those  used  in  Ref.  [9]  provided 
by  another  manufacturer.  The  cells  of  an  HP  design  are  rated  2.6  Ah 
and  tested  using  a  Maccor  4300  tester.  The  cells  of  an  HE  design  are 
rated  3.2  Ah  and  tested  using  an  Arbin  BT-2043  tester.  The  HE  cells 
use  the  Phostech  PA  LFP  materials  (of  which  the  grains  are  typically 
2—4  pm  particles)  [16],  and  the  HP  cells  use  Phostech  P2  (in  this 
case,  the  particle  size  is  0.5—1  pm)  [17]  in  the  PE.  Graphite  and  its 
intercalation  compounds  (GIC)  as  the  NE  active  material  (NEAM) 
are  assumed  similar  in  both  designs. 

In  our  previous  study  [9],  the  cells  were  aged  for  80  cycles  with 
the  ‘dynamic  stress  test’  schedule  before  commencing  a  reference 
performance  test  (RPT).  With  that  test  protocol,  no  suitable  rate- 
dependent  data  was  available  to  derive  quantitative  information 
on  cycle  aging  behavior  for  detailed  analyses  of  the  initial  80  cycles. 
To  rectify  this  drawback,  a  new  protocol  was  implemented  in  this 
study,  comprising  a  sequence  of  repetitive  C/25,  C/5,  C/2, 1  C  and  2  C 
constant  current  (CC)  discharge  regimes  to  a  2.5  V  cutoff  voltage  in 
order  to  collect  data  on  capacity  variations  in  the  course  of  cycle 


aging  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  rate-dependent  fading  behavior. 
All  cells  were  recharged  with  a  schedule  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer,  which  comprises  a  C/2  CC  charging  step  to  3.65  V 
followed  by  a  constant  voltage  (CV)  step  until  a  cutoff  current  of  C/ 
25  is  reached.  At  the  EOD  of  each  discharge  regime,  a  3-h  rest  was 
staged  to  track  the  evolution  of  RCV  as  a  function  of  cycle  number 
and  rate.  One  cell  from  each  design  was  arbitrarily  chosen  for 
determining  the  pseudo-open  circuit  voltage  versus  SOC  (ps- 
OCV  =  /(SOC))  curve  for  each  design.  The  ps- OCV  =  /(SOC)  curve 
was  derived  by  averaging  the  voltage  in  the  C/25  charge  and 
discharge  regime  as  a  function  of  SOC,  as  explained  in  Refs.  [9,18], 
By  a  convention  described  in  Ref.  [19],  the  SOC  is  defined  as  the 
percentage  of  the  residual  capacity  in  the  cell  against  the  maximum 
capacity.  Both  residual  and  the  maximum  capacity  should  be 
determined  with  a  sufficiently  low  rate  such  as  C/25  to  extract  the 
charge  without  any  residual  remaining  in  the  cell.  The  ps- 
OCV =/(SOC)  curve  was  used  to  determine  the  SOC  based  on  RCV  in 
order  to  track  the  SOC  variations  as  a  function  of  rate  and  the  extent 
of  capacity  fading  in  the  aging  process  to  characterize  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  cell  accurately. 

During  the  execution  of  the  cycle  aging  of  the  HE  cell,  the  Arbin 
channel  data  acquisition  encountered  a  malfunction  which  intro¬ 
duced  noisy  data  to  the  first  150  cycles,  followed  by  a  glitch  from 
cycle  150  to  200  within  which  the  capacity  was  not  recorded 
properly.  The  test  was  resumed  after  the  channel  was  repaired  and 
recalibrated.  Based  on  the  RCV  data  salvaged  in  this  period,  no 
suspicious  or  peculiar  effects  were  found  from  the  test  results, 
which  ease  our  concern  of  possible  artifacts  that  might  compromise 
our  tests  and  analyses. 

Computer  simulations  were  performed  using  a  proprietary 
toolbox  named  ‘Alawa,  which  is  developed  in  our  laboratory  to 
serve  as  a  user  interface  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  model  described 
in  Ref.  [10],  The  model  implemented  in  Alawa  includes  some  im¬ 
provements  in  functionality  and  capability  with  additional  inputs 
to  allow  users  visualize  the  results  from  simulation.  Some  experi¬ 
mental  validation  supporting  our  simulation  results  based  on  LLI 
and  LAM  fading  modes  has  been  reported  recently  by  other  groups 
[20,21],  The  simulation  was  performed  using  half-cell  data;  the  LFP 
half-cell  data  was  provided  by  Hydro-Quebec,  and  the  data  for  GIC 
from  TIMCAL.  The  results  of  the  half-cell  data  were  reported  in 
Fig.  2  of  Ref.  [10],  Even  though  the  relevant  materials  used  in 
generating  the  half-cell  data  might  not  be  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  test  cells,  the  trends  derived  from  the  simulation  are  quanti¬ 
tatively  similar  to  the  test  results.  Therefore,  we  are  confident  that 


parity  scale. 
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the  results  derived  from  both  experiments  and  simulations  are 
relevant,  and  they  should  provide  sufficient  fidelity  to  explain  the 
phenomena  in  this  analysis.  The  similarity  in  the  fading  results 
between  the  HE  cells  used  in  this  work  and  in  Ref.  [9]  made  by  a 
different  manufacturer  supports  the  assertion  that  LFP  does  not 
play  a  significant  role  in  determining  the  fading  behavior. 

3.  Results 

3.1.  Rate  capability 


Rate  (h'1) 


Fig.  3.  The  EOD  rest  cell  voltage  (RCV)  as  a  function  of  discharge  C  rate  for  the  HE 
(circles)  and  HP  (squares)  cells. 

in  hours,  /  the  current,  and  k  the  Peukert  coefficient.  The  rate 
capability  comparison  also  reflected  in  the  Peukert  coefficient  k;  i.e. 
kHE  =  1.064  and  fcup  =  1.007,  respectively.  The  ohmic  resistance  was 
estimated  from  the  dependence  of  the  IR-induced  voltage  drop  (i.e. 
1R  drop)  at  the  beginning-of-discharge  (BOD)  as  a  function  of  rate,  as 
discussed  in  Ref.  [22]  (data  not  shown).  The  ohmic  resistance  is  on 
the  order  of  30  mil  for  the  HE  type  and  29  mfi  for  the  HP  type, 
respectively.  The  similarity  in  the  ohmic  resistance  implies  that  such 
a  factor  is  not  critical  for  determining  rate  capability  in  the  tests. 


Fig.  1  shows  the  Peukert  plots  to  exhibit  the  rate  capability  of  the 
two  types  of  cells  on  a  normalized  capacity  scale.  With  the  same 
form  factor  (i.e.  26650  size),  the  HP  type  shows  a  lower  rated  ca¬ 
pacity  but  superior  rate  capability  than  the  HE  cell.  For  instance,  the 
capacity  is  compromised  by  merely  2%  from  C/25  to  1C  with  the  HP 
type,  in  contrast  to  18%  with  the  HE  type.  Both  types  follow  the 
Peukert  law,  Q  —  Ikt,  where  t  is  the  duration  of  the  discharge  regime 


3.2.  The  ps-OCV  =  f(SOC)  curves 

Fig.  2  shows  the  ps-OCV  =J(SOC)  curves  for  the  HE  and  HP  type 
of  cell,  respectively.  Overall,  the  shape  of  two  curves  are  similar  and 
display  the  profile  of  a  classic  GIC||LFP  cell  with  well-marked  pla¬ 
teaus  attributed  to  the  five  (labeled  from  O  to  ©)  staging  reactions 
in  the  GIC  from  pure  graphite  to  LiC6  [23],  There  are  some 


Fig.  4.  Evolutions  of  (a)  normalized  capacity  (against  I 
HE  cell. 


tion  of  cycle  number,  in  the  HP  cell;  and,  (c)  and  (d),  idem,  respectively,  in  the 


l  capacity)  and  (b)  RCV, ; 
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distinctions  between  the  two,  depicting  the  displacements  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  voltage  varies  between  adjacent  plateaus  and  the 
variations  in  the  span  of  the  plateaus  against  SOC.  Elaboration  on 
these  subtle  differences  are  described  in  Section  4.1. 

3.3.  Dependence  ofEOD  RCV  on  rate 

Fig.  3  presents  the  dependence  of  the  RCV  at  the  EOD  (where  the 
cutoff  voltage  was  2.5  V)  as  a  function  of  rate  in  the  HE  and  HP  cells. 
In  general,  the  lower  the  voltage  is,  the  lower  the  SOC.  The  RCV  has 
a  stronger  and  more  sensitive  dependence  with  rate  in  the  HE  cell 
than  in  the  HP  cell.  In  contrast,  such  dependence  is  less  sensitive  in 
the  HP  cell  until  approaching  very  low  rates  below  C/5.  The  RCV  of 
the  HE  cell  is  consistently  higher  than  that  of  the  HP  cell  at  all  rates. 
At  rates  higher  than  1  C,  the  EOD  RCVs  of  the  HE  cell  stay  in  a 
voltage  plateau  region.  The  HP  cell  was  discharged  to  RCVs  below 
2.9  V  at  all  rates,  suggesting  a  better  utilization  of  the  active  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  design  (i.e.  it  can  reach  a  lower  SOC  at  the  EOD  than 
the  HE  cell  does). 

3.4.  Aging  behavior 

Fig.  4  shows  the  evolution  of  normalized  capacity  and  the  RCV  in 
each  cell  type  with  cycle  number  in  the  aging  process.  In  the  HP  cell, 
the  capacity  faded  linearly  by  5%  at  the  end  of  300  cycles  (i.e.  fade 
rate  =  0.017%  cycle-1),  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  4(a).  The  fade  rate  ap¬ 
pears  independent  of  C  rate,  suggesting  that  the  fade  is  not  caused 
by  any  reaction  kinetics  degradation  (RKD).  This  hypothesis  is 
corroborated  with  additional  evidence  in  polarization  resistance 
(not  shown)  and  the  RCVs  (Fig.  4(b)),  since  neither  varies  with  cycle 
number.  The  HE  cell  exhibits  a  complicated  fading  pattern,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4(c),  which  is  similar  to  the  one  observed  in  our 
previous  work  [9],  The  capacity  fade  at  C/25  is  higher  than  that  in 
the  HP  cell  in  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  aging  (i.e.  4%  capacity  fade 
in  the  first  80  cycles,  or  a  fade  rate  =  0.050%  cycle”1).  The  fade 


o 
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Rate  (h  ) 


Fig.  5.  (a)  Evolutions  of  Vir  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  and  (b)  rate  of  voltage  in¬ 
crease  as  a  function  of  discharge  rate  in  the  HE  cell. 


occurred  at  a  slower  pace  as  cycle  aging  continued  (e.g.  additional 
6%  fade  from  cycle  200  to  500  or  a  fade  rate  =  0.020%  cycle”1).  In 
the  case  of  C/5,  the  capacity  appears  relatively  stable  in  the  first  80 
cycles;  although  the  trend  suggests  that  it  subtly  increases  to  a 
maximum  around  cycle  60  and  then  decreases  at  a  pace  of 
0.018%  cycle”1  (or  5.5%  capacity  fade  from  cycle  200  to  500).  At  C/2 
and  1  C,  the  capacity  increased  with  initial  cycle  aging  in  a  more 
distinctive  manner,  by  3%  and  5%  in  the  first  100  and  130  cycles  to 
reach  a  maximum,  respectively.  The  capacity  subsequently 
decreased  at  0.015%  cycle”1  and  0.013%  cycle”1  to  the  end  of  500 
cycles,  respectively.  In  the  last  300  cycles,  the  capacity  fade  rate  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  HP  cell  for  all  C  rates. 

The  evolution  of  the  RCVs  with  cycle  number  in  the  HE  cell  is 
complicated  as  well,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4(d).  At  C/25,  the  RCV 
decreased  slightly  from  2.80  V  to  2.75  V  in  the  first  80  cycles  and 
stayed  at  2.75  V  to  the  end  of  500  cycles.  At  C/5,  the  RCV  decreased 
from  3.20  V  to  2.82  V  in  the  first  200  cycles  and  remained  at  2.82  V 
to  the  end  of  500  cycles.  At  C/2  and  1C,  the  RCV  was  rather  stable 
above  3.20  V  (on  a  voltage  plateau)  for  the  first  60  and  100  cycles, 
followed  by  a  gradual  decrease  to  2.90  V  and  3.00  V,  respectively,  at 
the  end  of  500  cycles.  The  initial  and  ending  RCV  values  in  the  first 
500  cycles  are  close  to  those  observed  in  Ref.  [9],  indicating  the 
experiments  successfully  reproduced  the  capacity  fade  results  and 
the  evolutions  of  RCV  for  several  rates  in  the  first  150  cycles  of  aging 
of  our  previous  work. 

Fig.  5(a)  shows  the  evolution  of  the  cell  voltage  right  after  the 
initial  IR-drop  (  Vir)  in  the  HE  cell  with  cycle  number  for  C/25,  C/5,  C / 
2  and  1C.  In  the  first  150  cycles,  the  Vir  remains  the  same  at  C/25.  At 
C/5  and  above,  the  Vir  increases  with  cycle  number  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  is  rate  dependent  in  a  linear  fashion  (Fig.  5(b)).  The  increasing 
Vir  suggests  the  apparent  ohmic  resistance  of  the  cell  decreased 
with  cycle  number  (by  25%  in  the  first  150  cycles),  while  the  ca¬ 
pacity  increased  with  cycle  number  at  these  rates.  The  increase  in 
capacity  was  a  function  of  C  rate  as  well.  The  Vir  was  rather  constant 
for  the  HP  cell  at  all  rates  in  the  entire  350  cycles  (not  shown). 

4.  Discussion 

4.1.  Performance  variations  between  HP  and  HE  cells 

The  results  from  Fig.  1  suggest  the  significant  difference  in  rate 
capability  between  the  two  types  does  not  hinge  on  form  factor  or 
cell  resistance.  Fig.  2  indicates  that  the  ps-OCV  =  /(SOC)  corre¬ 
spondence  in  each  cell  depends  on  the  NEAM  and  PEAM  loading  in 
the  electrodes,  and  each  design  has  a  specific  loading  ratio 
(LR  =  Qne/Qpe)  [10].  Fig.  3  indicates  that  the  utilization  of  active 
materials  in  the  HE  cell  is  much  less  extensive  than  in  the  HP  cell  at 
the  same  rate,  since  the  EOD  RCV  shows  that  the  SOC  of  the  HP  cell  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  HE  cell  at  the  EOD  of  each  comparable  rate. 
Therefore,  the  rate  capability  difference  as  depicted  by  the  Peulcert 
plot  in  Fig.  1  is  likely  due  to  the  mass  transfer  differences  between 
the  two  cell  designs.  These  differences  introduced  by  the  cell  design 
should  include  the  effects  caused  by  the  electrode  architecture,  the 
LR  and  loading  matching  between  the  two  electrodes  (i.e.  the  actual 
range  of  composition  used  in  the  cell  reaction  in  the  PE  and  NE 
respectively,  and  an  offset  in  the  loading  matching  (OFS)  as  a  result 
of  the  initial  SEI  formation).  One  should  be  mindful  that  these  effects 
would  also  change  as  the  cell  ages.  The  variations  in  the  LR  and  OFS 
could  change  the  thermodynamic  property  of  a  cell  (e.g.  the 
chemical  compositions  and  their  equilibria),  as  depicted  by  the  ps- 
OCV  =  j[ SOC)  curve  [10],  Such  subtle  variations  explain  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  ps-OCV  =j[  SOC)  curves  in  the  HP  and  HE  designs. 

The  first  distinction  in  the  differences  is  the  length  of  plateau  O 
(which  represents  the  extent  in  the  phase  transformation  from  LiC6 
to  LiCi2  in  the  cell  [23]),  which  suggests  that  the  transition  from  O  to 
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©  occurs  at  a  higher  SOC  in  the  HP  than  in  the  HE  cell  (Fig.  2).  A 
shorter  plateau  O  implies  that  the  NE  is  less  lithiated  at  the  EOC. 
Thus,  assuming  the  same  quantity  of  Li  from  the  PEAM  (i.e.  LFP)  was 
involved  in  the  charging  process,  there  must  be  more  NEAM 
(graphite)  used  in  the  reaction  in  the  HP  cell.  In  other  words,  a  higher 
LR  must  exist  in  the  HP  cell  than  in  the  HE  cell.  Section  4.2  presents  a 
more  detailed  explanation  on  how  to  determine  LR  in  the  model. 

The  second  distinction  in  the  two  ps-OCV  = /(SOC)  curves  is  the 
shape  of  the  curve  in  the  region  beyond  plateau  ©  where  SOC  is  less 
than  10%.  In  this  last  portion  of  the  curve,  the  voltage  descends 
more  rapidly  in  the  HE  cell.  This  is  also  a  result  of  the  difference  in 
the  LR  between  the  two  cells  since  a  higher  LR  leads  to  a  longer 
voltage  plateau  ©.  The  higher  LR  in  the  HP  cell  makes  the  discharge 
curve  appears  longer  in  the  plateau  regions  and  more  gradual  in  the 
transition  from  one  plateau  to  the  adjacent  one. 

In  the  HP  cell,  the  RCVs  are  all  below  the  3.20  V  plateau  (i.e. 
plateau  ©  in  Fig.  2)  at  the  EOD,  which  suggests  that  at  least  the  NE 
was  almost  fully  delithiated  to  its  maximum  extent  at  all  C  rates 
[1,10],  In  contrast,  in  the  HE  cell,  the  RCVs  are  on  the  3.20  V  plateau 
at  1  C  and  2  C,  implying  that  the  PE  is  much  less  discharged 
(lithiated)  at  the  EOD.  This  3.20  V  plateau  is  still  well  defined  above 
2  C  in  a  Li||GIC  half-cell  [10],  which  suggests  that  the  NE  should  be 
able  to  handle  rates  up  to  2  C.  This  postulation  thus  implies  that  the 
disparity  in  the  EOD  RCV  versus  rate  correspondence  in  the  two 
cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  a  result  of  the  retarded  rate  capability  in 
the  PE,  likely  due  to  the  electrode  architecture  that  constrains  the 
delivery  of  capacity.  Up  to  2  C,  the  LFP  in  the  HP  cell  is  highly  uti¬ 
lized  and  lithiated  to  yield  a  lower  SOC  and  RCV  than  in  the  HE  cell. 
It  is  known  that  a  HP  cell  tends  to  utilize  a  thinner  electrode  design 
with  a  higher  porosity  and  less  loading  than  a  HE  one,  optimized  for 
power  capability,  not  capacity. 

4.2.  Simulation  of  cell  performance  by  the  ‘Alawa  toolbox 

The  Alawa  toolbox  provides  a  convenient  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  allowing  users  to  perform  simulation  of  cell  performance  by 
selecting  PEAM  and  NEAM,  LR,  OFS,  and  C/n  rate.  The  first  step  in 
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Fig.  6.  (a)  A  schematic  showing  how  an  emulated  OCV  =  ft  SOC)  curve  of  a  GIC||LFP  cell 
was  derived  and  (b)  the  correspondence  of  OFS  and  LR  in  the  HP  and  HE  cells  derived 
from  Equation  (3). 


the  simulation  is  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  HP  and  HE 
cells,  respectively,  to  emulate  their  performance  characteristics  as  a 
function  of  rate.  Two  variables,  LR  and  OFS,  are  critical  in  obtaining 
accurate  emulation  results  agreeing  with  test  data.  To  achieve  this, 
we  rely  on  accurate  emulation  of  the  ps-OCV  =  /(SOC)  curve  for 
each  cell  design  [10],  Fig.  6(a)  shows  an  emulated  ps-OCV  =J[ SOC) 
curve  of  a  GIC||LFP  cell  with  LR  =  1.1  and  OFS  =  9%.  LR  and  OFS  are 
actually  coupled,  which  can  be  expressed  as  LR  =/[OFS).  To  yield  a 
good  estimate  of  LR  and  OFS  for  a  cell,  one  can  examine  the  capacity 
of  the  composition  range  associated  with  plateaus  ©— ©  (Q®-©). 
This  composition  range  of  plateaus  ©— ©  corresponds  to  the  phase 
transformations  from  LiCi2  to  C;  thus,  Qa  ©  shall  account  for  half  of 
One  [23]: 

One  =  2  Q©  ©  (1) 

By  definition,  LR  =  Qne/Qpe:  but,  unfortunately  QpE  could  not  be 
determined  directly  from  experiments.  The  only  capacity  can  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  is  Q,  that  of  the  full  cell. 
Nonetheless,  Qpe  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  Q  and  OFS, 
following  the  illustration  in  Fig.  6(a): 

Qpe  =  Q  +  OFSxQpE  =  T-^  (2) 

where  OFS  is  typically  scaled  as  a  percentage  of  Qpe.  From  Equations 
(1)  and  (2),  the  LR  can  then  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  OFS,  Qne 
and  Q.: 

LR  =  One  =  (I-OFSJQne  {3) 

Qpe  Q 

From  Fig.  2  we  can  estimate  that  Q®  ©  accounts  for  70%  of  Q  in 
the  HP  cell,  and  60%  in  the  HE  cell.  According  to  Equation  (1 ),  Qne  in 
each  cell  can  then  be  estimated.  Thus,  it  is  140%  of  Q  in  the  HP  cell 
and  120%  in  the  HE  cell.  Equation  (3)  can  now  be  used  to  estimate 
LR  =  /(OFS),  as  shown  in  Fig.  6(b).  Following  Equation  (3),  the  LR 
could  vary  between  1.0  and  1.4,  while  the  OFS  varies  between  -17% 
and  30%. 

In  principle,  one  could  estimate  the  best  couple  of  (LR,  OFS)  for 
each  cell  by  going  through  a  series  of  iteration  of  (LR,  OFS)  to 
generate  an  IC  curve  that  represents  the  best  fit  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  data.  For  LFP-based  chemistry,  this  process  is  challenging, 
since  LFP  exhibits  a  voltage  plateau,  and  all  the  IC  curves  with 
different  (LR,  OFS)  values  shall  exhibit  a  very  similar  shape.  How¬ 
ever,  more  distinctive  variations  can  be  detected  by  examining  the 
shape  of  the  1C  peaks  of  O  and  ©  near  each  end  of  the  curve,  since  in 
these  areas  the  variations  are  more  sensitive  to  the  loading 
matching,  which  should  allow  a  proper  determination  of  the  best 
(LR,  OFS)  couple.  In  this  work,  the  half-cell  data  used  in  the  model 
however  do  not  correspond  to  the  actual  active  materials  used  in 
the  cells.  The  electrode  microstructure  and  morphology  might  also 
affect  the  transport  kinetics.  Therefore,  the  simulated  peak  shape 
for  peaks  ©  and  ©  does  not  match  closely  with  the  experimental 
data.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  values  of  the  OFS 
and  LR  for  the  test  cells  in  this  case.  Nonetheless,  it  is  known  that 
the  irreversible  capacity  loss  during  formation  cycles  is  typically  in 
the  range  of  10-15%.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  OFS  around 
10%;  and  therefore,  LR  =  1.1  and  1.25  were  chosen  for  the  HE  and  HP 
cell,  respectively,  is  this  study.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  using 
OFS  =  15%  does  not  change  the  results  of  the  discussion.  The  LR  and 
OFS  values  for  a  pristine  cell  upon  the  completion  of  the  initial 
formation  process  or  conditioning  and  before  the  cycle  aging  are 
denoted  as  LR,ni  and  OFSjni,  respectively. 

Another  issue  encountered  in  the  simulation  is  the  availability  of 
the  half-cell  data  for  the  HE  cell.  The  LFP  half-cell  data  used  in  the 
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model  is  from  an  HP  cell.  Modification  of  this  data  for  the  HE  cell  is 
thus  necessary.  This  was  achieved  by  rescaling  the  charge  and 
discharge  curves  of  the  half-cell  data  to  agree  with  the  capacity  at 
each  rate  as  expected  from  the  experimental  Peukert  curve  of  the 
HE  cell. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  PEAM  and  NEAM  used  in  generating  the 
half-cell  data  might  not  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  actual  test 
cells,  we  are  confident  that  the  trends  and  results  derived  from  this 
work  are  relevant,  which  should  provide  sufficient  fidelity  to 
explain  the  phenomena  studied  in  this  work. 

4.3.  Degradation  mechanism 

The  peculiar  differences  in  the  aging  behavior  between  the  HP 
and  HE  cells,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  require  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  degradation  modes  to  explain  these  intricate  re¬ 
sults.  To  help  the  understanding  of  the  degradation  modes 
underpinning  the  capacity  fading  in  both  cells,  mechanistic  simu¬ 
lation  using  the  ‘Alawa  toolbox  based  on  the  model  reported  in 
Ref.  [10]  was  used  along  with  the  incremental  capacity  (IC  or  d Q/ 
dV  —  J[V))  analysis.  The  experimental  data  analysis  and  simulation 
should  provide  a  more  insightful  description  of  the  cycle  aging  and 
degradation  phenomena  to  explain  the  differences  between  the 
two  cell  types. 

Possible  capacity  fading  modes  in  the  G1C||LFP  cells  have  been 
studied  and  discussed  in  the  literature  [1—9].  In  general,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  fade  in  a  HP  cell  is  mainly  attributed  to  loss  of  lithium  in¬ 
ventory  (LLI).  However,  loss  of  active  material  (LAM)  should  not  be 
excluded  either,  because  it  often  shows  up  as  the  dominant  mode 
towards  the  end  of  life.  LAMs  can  occur  in  the  PE  (LAMpe)  or  the  NE 
(LAMne)  in  either  lithiated  (li)  or  delithiated  (de)  state.  Therefore, 
there  are  five  possible  degradation  modes  that  could  contribute  to 
the  capacity  fade  (i.e.  LLI,  LAMhpe,  LAMdepE,  LAMhne.  and  LAMhne)- 
Using  the  'Alawa  toolbox  and  the  modeling  approach  in  Ref.  [10],  it 
is  plausible  to  study  various  scenarios  of  degradation  via  simula¬ 
tions;  e.g.  how  the  capacity  fades  during  cycle  aging;  how  much 
fade  each  mode  contributes  to  the  total  capacity  loss;  or,  how  the 
aging  symptoms  in  the  cell  performance,  such  as  the  cell  voltage 
variations,  displayed  with  rate  or  cycle  number  in  the  cycle  aging. 


4.3.1.  High-power  cell 

In  the  HP  cell,  5%  fades  were  measured  after  300  cycles  in  the  C / 
25  and  C/5  discharge  regimes,  with  a  linear  fade  rate  of 
0.017%  cycle-1,  independent  of  C  rate.  To  understand  this  aging 
behavior,  we  began  with  the  case  of  C/25,  and  the  modeling  using 
the  'Alawa  toolbox  was  used  to  simulate  a  series  of  hypothetical 
scenarios  of  capacity  fading  from  each  degradation  mode  individ¬ 
ually.  Equations  (4)  and  (5)  denote  how  LR  and  OFS  were  calculated 
and  used  in  the  model  for  each  single  degradation  mode, 
respectively: 


/100%  -  %LAMdeNE  -  %LAMliNE\ 
'  V 100%  -  %LAMdePE  -  %LAMliPE  J 


(4) 


OFS  =  OFSini  +  LR  x  %LAMliNE  -  ^  x  %LAMdePE  +  %LLI  (5) 

As  each  parameter  was  treated  with  a  progressive  contribution 
in  %LAM  or  %LLI  as  a  function  of  cycle  number,  commensurate  with 
the  fade  rate,  from  each  degradation  mode,  the  resulting  ps- 
OCV  =J{ SOC)  curve  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  was  simulated  for 
each  single  degradation  mode.  The  cutoff  conditions  and  rate  for 
the  cycle  aging  were  further  applied  in  the  simulation  to  obtain  the 
capacity  variations  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  in  each  mode,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7(a)  and  (b)  for  C/25  and  C/5  respectively.  Through  the 
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Fig.  7.  Trends  in  capacity  fading  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  for  the  five  degradation 
modes:  4.5%  LLI,  4.5%  LAMupe,  16.5%  LAMdePE,  27.0%  LAMdeNE.  and  4.0%  LAMUNE, 
respectively,  as  predicted  for  (a)  C/25  and  (b)  C/5,  in  comparison  with  test  data.  All 
simulations  are  based  on  5%  capacity  fade  in  a  HP  cell  using  the  ‘Alawa  model  reported 
in  Ref.  [10], 


comparison  with  the  experimental  data,  the  simulation  results  can 
be  used  to  decipher  the  fading  mechanism.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  aspect  should  refer  to  the  discussion  provided  in 
Ref.  [10],  In  the  case  of  LAMdeNE.  additional  side  effect  should  be 
considered  should  the  NE  become  limiting  in  the  charge  regime, 
where  Li  plating  could  occur.  Such  an  effect  was  not  observed  in  this 
work.  More  details  on  the  aspect  of  Li  plating  issues  in  the  model 
should  be  referred  to  the  discussions  in  Ref.  [10]  or  a  broader  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Ref.  [24], 

In  Fig.  7(a),  each  of  the  following  cases:  4.5%  LLI,  4.5%  LAMupe, 
16.5%  LAMdePE,  27.0%  LAMdeNE,  or  4.0%  LAMliNE,  shall  give  5%  ca¬ 
pacity  fade  in  the  cell.  In  each  case  of  simulation  for  a  single 
degradation  mode,  the  contributions  from  other  modes  were 
assumed  negligible  in  Equations  (4)  and  (5).  Compared  to  the 
experimental  results,  three  degradation  modes:  LLI,  LAMupe  and 
LAMune.  conformed  to  the  trend  line  described  by  the  capacity 
variations  as  a  function  of  cycle  number.  LAMdePE  and  LAMdeNE 
were  thus  excluded  as  plausible  attributes  for  the  capacity  loss, 
since  the  predicted  trend  lines  are  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
test  results.  The  simulations  at  C/5  (Fig.  7(b))  could  not  provide  any 
additional  information  to  resolve  among  LLI,  LAMhpe  and  LAMhne 
either. 

We  thus  resorted  to  IC  (or  dQ/dV)  analysis  to  seek  resolution. 
Since  the  three  degradation  modes  should  alter  the  LR  and  loading 
matching  relationship  between  the  two  electrodes  to  different 
degrees  [10],  the  analysis  might  help  deciphering  which  is  the 
cause  for  the  fade.  Fig.  8(a)  presents  the  simulated  IC  curves  at  C/25 
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Fig.  8.  (a)  Simulated  IC  (dQ/dV)  curves  at  C/25  for  5 %  LU,  5%  LAMliPE,  and  4%  LAMliNE  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  cell  without  aging.  Arrow  (e.g.  -* )  and  equal  (=)  signs  are 
used  to  indicate  the  changes  from  the  virgin  curve  to  those  with  degradation,  (b) 
Experimental  IC  curves  of  the  HP  cell  at  cycle  10  and  cycle  350  to  exhibit  the  deviations 
from  the  capacity  fade. 


for  the  cases  of  5%  LU,  5%  LAMhpe,  and  4%  LAM|iNE.  The  simulation 
suggests  that  LLI  and  LAMhpe  conformed  to  the  test  result,  but 
LAMhme  did  not.  It  is  however  difficult  to  decipher  between  LLI  and 
LAMhpe  with  sufficient  confidence,  since  the  two  coincide  with  each 
other  in  the  capacity  fade  trend  curves  and  fade-associated  symp¬ 
toms  (e.g.  the  intensity  of  peak  O  is  supposed  to  be  reduced,  while 
that  of  peak  ©  remains  practically  unchanged;  and,  the  position  of 
peak  ©  is  supposed  to  shift  toward  a  higher  voltage).  In  the  case  of 
LAMliNE.  all  IC  peaks  were  supposed  to  decrease  in  intensity  or  peak 
area,  according  to  the  simulation. 

Fig.  8(b)  exhibits  the  IC  curves  of  the  HP  cell  at  cycles  10  and  350 
from  the  test.  As  the  HP  cell  aged  to  cycle  350,  the  intensity  of  peak 
Q  decreased,  yet  all  other  peaks  appeared  unchanged.  This  result 
eliminates  LAMhne  as  a  plausible  cause.  However,  the  IC  analysis 
cannot  resolve  the  remaining  two.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  if  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  tester  might  be  able  to. 

To  resolve  which  of  the  two  (LLI  and  LAMhpe)  might  be  the  cause, 
we  next  looked  into  the  characteristics  abided  by  the  nature  of  each 
mode  for  distinction.  One  of  these  aspects  is  Vir.  LLI  is  supposed  to 
lose  usable  Li  ions  to  parasitic  reactions,  leading  to  byproducts  in 
the  electrolyte  solution  or  on  the  electrode  surface;  but  it  should  not 
change  the  content  of  the  active  materials  in  the  electrodes  and 
their  properties,  such  as  the  ohmic  resistance  (which  primarily 
consists  of  the  electrolyte  conductance  and  the  resistance  related  to 
the  electronic  pathway  in  the  electrode  matrix)  in  a  noticeable 
manner.  Thus,  the  LLI  is  not  expected  to  affect  Vir.  In  contrast, 
LAMhpe  shall  reduce  the  LFP  loading  in  the  PE  and,  in  turn,  increase 
the  actual  C  rate  on  the  PE.  As  such,  we  would  expect  that  LAMhpe 
affect  the  Vir  more  noticeably  than  LLI.  Since  the  Vir  stayed  within  a 
stable  range  in  the  cycle  aging  even  at  2  C,  we  are  thus  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  capacity  fade  is  likely  a  result  of  LLI,  less  likely  of 
LAMhpe.  This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  view  in  the  literature. 

4.3.2.  High-energy  cell 

The  same  capacity  fading  analysis  was  performed  for  the  HE  cell. 
Fig.  9(a)  shows  the  simulation  results  for  C/25  capacity  fade  in  the 
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first  120  cycles.  It  is  possible  to  attribute  to  the  observed  6%  fade  at 
C/25  from  5.5%  LLI,  5.5%  LAMupe,  17.0%  LAMdepE.  15%  LAMdeNE  or  5.0% 
LAMiiNE,  respectively.  Analogous  to  the  analysis  of  the  HP  cell,  LLI, 
LAMhPE  and  LAMhne  conformed  to  the  observed  fading  trend  at  C / 
25.  However,  the  C/5  capacity  fading  simulations  were  able  to 
discriminate  LAMupe  due  to  inconformity  to  the  observed  fading 
trend  line  in  Fig.  9(b). 

The  following  IC  analysis  was  applied  next  to  seek  a  resolution 
between  the  remaining  two,  LLI  and  LAMhne-  Fig.  9(c)  shows  the  IC 
curves  of  the  HE  cell  at  C/25  in  the  initial  stage  of  aging  at  cycles  10 
and  120.  The  IC  curves  exhibit  a  surprisingly  different  pattern  of 
behavior  in  contrast  to  those  of  Fig.  8(b).  All  IC  peaks  become 
sharper  (i.e.  with  an  increased  intensity  and  narrowed  peak  half¬ 
width)  and  all  peak  positions  shift  to  higher  voltages  as  the  cell 
aged  from  cycle  10  to  120.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  IC  peak  in¬ 
tensity  variation  alone  is  not  a  definitive  piece  of  evidence  for 
deciphering  degradation  modes.  Additional  evidence  is  often 
required  to  validate  the  attributes  with  sufficient  confidence.  Here, 
we  shall  consider  the  integral  peak  area  in  the  IC  curve  and  dis¬ 
tribution  among  distinct  IC  peaks  to  derive  additional  information 
for  examination.  The  integral  peak  area  and  its  distribution  with  IC 
peaks  in  an  IC  curve  depict  the  capacity  variations  commensurate 
with  the  flux  and  extent  of  the  underlying  electrochemical  reac¬ 
tion;  thus,  without  a  fade,  the  integral  peak  area  should  be  invariant 
to  the  shape  of  the  curve.  Even  if  the  shape  of  the  IC  curve  might 
vary  with  aging,  the  integral  peak  area  might  not  so  long  as  there  is 
no  fade  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  fade  occurred,  not  only  the 
shape  could  vary,  but  also  the  peak  area  associated  with  a  specific  IC 
peak  might  change  with  the  fade,  which  in  turn  should  provide 
insightful  information  about  the  mechanism.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  8(a),  were  LLI  the  underlying  mode  for  the  fade,  the  integral 
area  of  peak  O  should  decrease  in  a  noticeable  manner,  whereas  the 
shape  and  the  integral  area  of  peaks  ©-©  should  not.  On  the 
contrary,  were  LAMhne  the  cause,  the  integral  area  of  peaks  ©— ©  is 
supposed  to  decrease. 

Fig.  10  presents  the  evolution  of  the  normalized  integral  areas  of 
(a)  peak  O  and  (b)  peaks  ©-©  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  at  C/25 
in  the  first  120  cycles  of  aging.  The  experimental  data  are  compared 
with  those  predicted  by  'Alawa  model  for  single  modes  based  on 
5.5%  LLI  and  5.0%  LAMhne,  respectively.  The  results  showed  that  the 
area  of  peak  Q  decreased  linearly  at  a  pace  of  -0.1  %  cycle'1  and  that 
of  peaks  ©-©  at  -0.05%  cycle'1.  Neither  mode  could  conform  to 
both  experimental  trend  lines,  indicating  that  the  capacity  fade 
does  not  attribute  to  any  of  them  alone.  The  results  depicted  that 
the  area  of  peaks  ©— ©  decreased  faster  than  those  predicted  from 
LLI  and  LAMhne.  respectively,  whereas  of  peak  O  at  a  pace  between 
the  two  predicted.  Such  a  complicated  result  in  the  correspondence 
of  peak  area  in  different  regions  of  the  IC  curve  suggests  that  the 
fading  may  have  involved  a  combination  of  degradation  modes 


with  different  specific  paces  in  the  aging.  Any  simple  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  individual  degradation  modes  in  the  deciphering  of  the 
aging  behavior  does  not  seem  to  work  well  here. 

To  understand  these  complicated  results  in  the  HE  cell  aging  in 
order  to  aid  us  determine  the  underpinning  mechanism,  we  shall 
invoke  a  broader  range  of  considerations  on  a  few  possible  sce¬ 
narios.  We  shall  begin  with  the  case  of  C/25  (Fig.  9(a)),  assuming 
that  the  kinetic  contributions  would  be  relatively  negligible  to 
simplify  the  analysis.  Furthermore,  we  shall  not  discriminate 
LAMdePE  and  LAMdeNE.  as  we  practiced  by  simple  eliminations 
before.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  figure  what  role  they  could  play  in 
the  fading.  The  Alawa  simulation  results  suggest  that  LAMdePE  or 
LAMdeNE  should  not  exhibit  any  fade  initially  until  the  cell  reaches  a 
massive  capacity  fade  in  the  cycle  aging.  Under  severe  LAMdeNE,  Li 
plating  could  be  expected.  The  extent  of  LAMdePE  or  LAMdeNE 
without  the  presence  of  measurable  capacity  fade  should  depend 
on  the  cell  design,  including  LR  and  loading  matching.  Furthermore, 
LAMdepE  or  LAMdeNE  should  induce  changes  in  LR  and  loading 
matching,  leading  to  alterations  of  the  ps-OCV  =  J[SOC)  curve  and 
the  associated  1C  curve.  Such  alterations  in  IC  curve  could  be  useful 
clues  for  us  to  identify  degradation  mode.  The  propensity  of  having 
LAMdePE  or  LAMdeNE  without  a  measurable  fade  also  prompts  us  to 
consider  and  postulate  that  capacity  fade  could  come  from  con¬ 
tributions  of  a  predominant  mode  accompanied  with  an  array  of 
possible  subsidiary  modes;  some  might  be  much  less  prominent  or 
‘hidden’  (such  as  in  the  case  of  LAMdePE  or  LAMdeNE). 

The  Alawa  simulations  revealed  that  LAMdePE  could  lead  to  a 
rapid  capacity  fade  at  C/5  (Fig.  9(b)),  which  is  clearly  against  the 
experimental  results.  Therefore,  the  likelihood  of  having  LAMdePE 
involved  in  the  fade  is  quite  slim.  The  LAMdeNE  mode,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  introduce  a  significant  alteration  on  the  IC  curve  at  C/25. 
Intriguingly,  it  could  cause  a  decrease  in  the  integral  area  of  peaks 
©-©,  but  come  with  a  balanced  increase  in  the  integral  area  of  peak 
©,  to  maintain  the  overall  peak  area  constant.  As  shown  by  the 
results  in  Fig.  10(a)  and  (b),  a  combination  of  5.5%  LLI  and  5% 
LAMdeNE  is  close  to  the  best  fit  of  the  observed  fading  behavior  in 
the  peak  integral  area  evolutions  of  the  IC  curve.  A  couple  of  other 
combinations  are  worth  noting  for  comparison.  The  combination  of 
LAMhne  and  LAMdeNE  could  also  decrease  the  area  of  peaks  ©— © 
sufficiently  to  conform  to  the  result  in  Fig.  10(b).  However,  it  would 
then  overestimate  the  increase  in  the  area  of  peak  O,  failing  to  reach 
a  conformable  result  with  the  data  in  Fig.  10(a).  The  combination  of 
LLI  and  LAMhne  could  reduce  the  area  of  peaks  ©-©  as  well,  but  it 
led  to  a  retarded  decrease  in  the  area  of  peak  O,  also  failed  to 
conform  to  the  experimental  data. 

The  aging  phenomenon  in  the  last  300  cycles  (from  cycle  200- 
500)  in  the  HE  cell  is  investigated  subsequently.  Fig.  11(a)  shows  the 
peak  area  variations  of  peaks  ©-©  and  peak  O,  respectively,  as  a 
function  of  cycle  number  from  cycle  200  to  500,  where  the  results 
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Fig.  11.  Integral  area  variations  of  peaks  O  and  @-0  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  in 
(a)  the  HE  cell  in  the  last  300  cycles  of  aging  and  (b)  the  HP  cell  in  the  first  300  cycles  of 
aging.  In  each  plot,  the  symbols  are:  □  -  experimental  data  for  the  integral  area  of 
peaks  ®-0;  O  -  idem  of  peak  O;  and,  lines  -  simulated  integral  area  variations  with 
cycle  number  for  peaks  O  and  ©-©,  respectively. 


of  cycle  204  were  used  as  the  baseline  (100%)  for  comparisons.  The 
variations  of  the  peak  area  suggest  that  LLI  is  causing  the  capacity 
fade  in  the  HE  cell  for  cycles  200-500,  as  evident  by  the  simulated 
peak  area  variation  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  of  this  mode,  that 
coincides  well  with  the  experimental  data.  The  simulation  also 
showed  that  the  integral  area  of  peaks  ©— ©  decreased  by  about  1%, 
suggesting  that  a  minute  degree  of  LAMdeNE  likely  occurred.  It  is  not 
clear  though  why  the  initial  attribute  from  LAMdeNE.  which  was 
comparable  to  the  magnitude  of  LLI,  becomes  much  less  at  this 
stage.  When  applying  the  peak  area  analysis  to  the  HP  cell,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  11(b),  the  peak  area  variations  from  a  combination  of 
5%  LLI  +  1%  LAMdeNE  is  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  test  data, 
suggesting  that  the  degradation  mechanism  in  the  HP  cell  is  about 
the  same  as  that  in  the  HE  cell  from  cycle  200  to  500.  Since  the 
trend  of  capacity  fading  is  almost  independent  of  cell  design,  it 
implies  that  this  ‘LLI  +  LAMdeNE1  fading  mechanism  is  probably 
common  in  the  LFP  cell  chemistry  (with  carbonaceous  NE  partic¬ 
ularly)  with  LLI  as  the  predominant  mode  in  the  degradation  and 
accompanied  with  a  less  degree  of  LAMdeNE.  which  might  be 
induced  by  LLI  itself. 

In  summary,  the  degradation  mechanism  for  the  HE  cell  aging, 
as  we  have  analyzed  so  far,  comprises  the  following  aspects:  (1)  In 
the  analysis  of  the  variations  in  capacity  fade  with  cycle  number,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  4(c)  and  9(a),  we  found  that  there  are  two  possible 
modes,  5.5%  LLI  or  5.0%  LAMhne.  that  could  contribute  to  the  6% 
capacity  fade.  However,  from  the  ‘Alawa  simulation  on  each  mode, 


we  could  not  discriminate  between  the  two.  (2)  In  the  analysis  of 
the  integral  area  variations  of  peak  O  and  peaks  ©— ©,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10(a)  and  (b),  we  found  that  the  combination  of  5.5%  LLI  +  5% 
LAMdeNE  could  explain  the  variations  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
the  fading  behavior  in  the  first  120  cycles  of  aging.  Indirectly,  we 
could  neglect  LAMhne  in  the  consideration.  (3)  In  the  analysis  of  the 
subsequent  cycle  aging  from  cycle  200  to  500,  additional  6%  ca¬ 
pacity  fade  was  measured,  and  the  primary  mode  was  LLI,  as 
evident  from  the  Alawa  model  simulations  based  on  both  the  fade 
and  the  peak  area  variations.  (4)  Although  the  reduction  in  the 
integral  area  of  peaks  ©— ©  was  rather  negligible,  arguably  about  1% 
in  these  300  cycles  (see  Fig.  11(a)),  we  could  not  rule  out  LAMdeNE  as 
an  attribute  to  the  degradation.  (5)  LAMiiPE  was  excluded  from 
consideration  because  Vir  has  been  stable  from  cycle  200  to  500  (as 
indicated  in  Fig.  5(a)).  (6)  LAMdePE  was  also  excluded  by  its  con¬ 
tradicting  results  with  C/5  fading  behavior.  (7)  The  analysis  shown 
in  Fig.  11(b)  suggests  that  LLI  and  a  minute  degree  of  LAMdeNE.  about 
0.003%  cycle”1,  was  attributed  to  the  capacity  fade  through  the 
entire  300  cycles  of  aging  in  the  HP  cell,  similar  to  the  degradation 
in  the  HE  cell  during  the  second  stage  of  aging  from  cycle  200  to 
500. 


4.4.  Peculiar  initial  capacity  increase  with  cycle  aging  in  the  HE  cell 

During  the  first  120  cycles  of  aging  in  the  HE  cell,  the  evolution 
of  capacity  fade  at  C/25  and  C/5  (Fig.  4(c))  were  attributed  to  a 
combination  of  LLI  and  LAMdeNE-  However,  the  following  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  HE  cell  aging  remain  unexplained  and  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  expectations  from  the  above  fading  mecha¬ 
nism,  which  invokes  our  desire  to  seek  explanations: 

o  The  LLI  is  taking  place  at  a  three-times-higher  pace  than  that  in 
the  cycle  200-500  or  in  the  HP  cell, 
o  The  LAMdeNE  was  unambiguously  detected  at  a  noticeable  rate, 

o  The  capacity  at  rates  higher  than  C/5  increase  initially,  which  is 
counter-intuitive  to  what  would  be  expected  from  the  degra¬ 
dation  mechanism. 

In  Fig.  9(c),  it  appears  that  even  at  C/25  the  IC  peaks  became 
thinner  and  taller  upon  cycle  aging.  Another  example  is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  12,  in  which  the  evolution  of  peak  ©  with  cycle  number  at  C/5  is 
presented.  In  the  initial  stage  of  cycle  aging  in  the  HE  cell  up  to  cycle 
200  at  C/25,  the  EOD  RCV  decreased  gradually  from  2.80  V  to  2.75  V 
(Fig.  4(d));  likewise,  at  C/5,  the  EOD  RCV  decreased  from  3.20  V  to 
2.82  V;  thus,  the  reaction  associated  with  peak  ©  should  be 


Voltage  (V) 


Fig.  12.  Evolution  of  IC  peak  0  at  C/5  as  a  function  of  cycle  number  in  the  first  120 
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considered  complete  in  the  test  at  C/25  or  C/5.  Peak  ©  in  the  initial 
cycle  aging  period  appeared  very  broad  in  shape.  As  cycle  aging 
continued,  the  peak  became  thinner  and  more  defined.  In  principle, 
the  sharpness  of  the  peak  should  reflect  the  cell  kinetics  of  the 
underlying  reaction  at  a  specific  rate.  Therefore,  as  peak  ©  becomes 
thinner  and  more  defined  in  the  cycle  aging,  the  cell  reaction  ki¬ 
netics  must  be  improved.  According  to  the  half-cell  data  of  the  GIC, 
peak  ©  is  rather  defined  at  C/5  versus  a  Li  reference  electrode.  The 
width  of  peak  ©  observed  in  the  GIC||LFP  cell  is  broader  than  that  in 
the  half-cell  test.  Hence,  the  broad  peak  exhibited  by  the  HE  cell  is  a 
sign  of  retarded  kinetics  at  the  PE  that  limits  rate  capability.  As  rate 
increases,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  capacity  retention  (Fig.  4(c)) 
and  the  decrease  in  the  EOD  RCV  (Fig.  4(d))  during  the  initial  cycle 
aging  imply  that  improved  kinetics  and  utilization  of  active  mate¬ 
rial  gradually  become  inherent  to  the  PE. 

It  is  useful  here  to  comment  on  the  EOD  RCVs  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  terminal  potential  of  each  electrode  in  the  LFP  cell 
to  derive  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  how  aging 
accompanied  with  improved  PE  kinetics  may  affect  cell  perfor¬ 
mance.  In  general,  disregarding  the  LR,  the  EOD  cutoff  at  a  certain 
rate  shall  be  invoked  by  either  the  NE,  when  it  is  about  to  be 
delithiated  fully,  or  the  PE,  when  it  is  about  to  be  lithiated 
completely.  The  test  data  could  not  provide  this  information  unless 
a  reference  electrode  is  available.  However,  the  RCV  could  provide 
some  hints  on  the  electrode  composition,  according  to  the  elec¬ 
trode  potential  estimated  in  equilibrium.  For  instance,  a  RCV  at 
3.2  V  shall  imply  the  cell  voltage  is  on  a  plateau  in  which  both  the 
PE  and  NE  must  be  on  a  plateau  potential,  respectively.  Especially, 
the  NE  must  be  in  the  staging  phase  transition  region  associated 
with  peak  ©. 

In  the  HE  cell,  the  C/25  capacity  retention  is  predominantly 
controlled  by  the  PE,  and  the  kinetic  effect  is  minimal.  There  is  no 
‘reservoir  effect’  to  mitigate  LLI  as  the  cell  ages.  Thus,  the  LLI  shall 
undermine  the  capacity  retention,  as  depicted  in  the  fading  trend 
in  Fig.  4(c).  The  fact  that  the  EOD  RCV  stays  below  2.8  V  in  the 
aging  suggests  that  the  NE  is  close  to  be  fully  delithiated  each  time. 
Although  a  comparable  amount  of  LAMdeNE  (5%  in  the  first  120 
cycles)  is  occurring  with  LLI,  the  alteration  in  the  LR  does  not  affect 
the  cutoff  or  the  RCV  in  any  noticeable  manner.  At  C/5,  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  EOD  RCV  is  quite  noticeable,  as  it  begins  at  3.2  V  but 
shortly  runs  into  a  descending  path  to  reach  a  steady  2.82  V  in  the 
first  200  cycles.  The  RCV  at  3.2  V  indicates  that  the  initial  NE 
composition  at  cutoff  must  be  on  the  peak  ©  plateau.  The  subse¬ 
quent  descending  of  the  RCV  in  the  cycle  aging  suggests  that  the 
NE  potential  could  not  stay  in  the  plateau  anymore;  instead,  it  is 
getting  more  delithiated  each  cycle,  whereas  the  PE  remains  on  its 
plateau.  Improved  PE  kinetics  shall  mitigate  the  loss  caused  by  LLI 
and  LAMdeNE  and  aid  the  capacity  retention  in  the  initial  120  cycles 
of  aging.  At  higher  rates,  both  the  PE  and  NE  remain  on  the 
respective  plateau  at  cutoff.  Although  LLI  and  LAMdeNE  take  place, 
the  ‘reservoir  effect’  shall  mitigate  any  capacity  loss.  However,  as 
the  PE  kinetics  improves  along  with  a  lower  polarization  resis¬ 
tance,  the  PE  potential  shall  be  less  polarized  at  the  same  SOC. 
Accordingly,  the  terminal  NE  potential  shall  be  higher  at  the  cutoff. 
A  higher  potential  implies  a  more  delithiated  state  in  the  NE;  and, 
as  more  Li  ions  are  exchanged,  it  shall  lead  to  a  better  capacity 
retention  and  a  lower  RCV,  which  explains  the  results  in  Fig.  4(c) 
and  (d).  This  reservoir  effect  has  been  previously  discussed  in 
Ref.  [10], 

Improvements  of  electrode  kinetics  in  a  manufactured  cell  could 
occur  via  the  following  mechanisms  through  cycle  aging:  (1)  an 
improved  percolation  network  for  the  electronic  conduction  in  the 
electrode,  (2)  an  improved  mass  transfer  in  the  electrolyte  in  the 
porous  electrode  matrix,  (3)  an  increase  in  the  active  surface  area  of 
the  active  material  in  the  electrode;  all  due  to  possible  electrode 


morphology  changes,  and  (4)  an  improved  charge  transfer  kinetics 
at  the  electrode— electrolyte  interface. 

Were  the  fade  rate  =  0.017%  cycle  1  a  nominal  rate  for  LLI  in  the 
HP  cell,  the  high  fade  rate  =  0.050%  cycle-1  in  the  HE  cell  in  the 
initial  120  cycles  of  aging  is  quite  unusual.  In  a  HP  design,  electrodes 
are  usually  thinner  and  contain  more  surface  area  per  mAh  and  g  of 
active  material  to  provide  better  rate  capability  than  in  a  HE  design. 
As  such,  one  would  expect  that  the  LLI  fade  rate  should  be  higher  in 
the  HP  cells  than  in  the  HE  ones.  In  addition,  such  a  high  LLI  fade 
rate  was  accompanied  with  a  commensurate  amount  of  LAMdeNE 
(Fig.  10(a)  and  (b)).  The  LAMdeNE  mode  seems  diminished  once  the 
capacity  retention  at  high  rates  stabilized,  accompanied  with 
steady  polarization  resistance  (Figs.  5  and  11 ).  It  appears  difficult  to 
explain  these  phenomena  simply  by  improved  charge  transfer  ki¬ 
netics  (i.e.  mechanism  4).  Thus,  it  prompts  us  to  consider  changes  in 
the  electrode  morphology  or  architecture  as  possible  causes.  Cre¬ 
ation  of  cracks,  microstructural  defects  are  known  in  the  literature 
for  PE,  as  reported  in  stress  modeling  efforts  for  cells  in  a  HE  design 
[13]  or  by  experimental  results  [14,15],  We  shall  characterize  these 
phenomena  as  the  results  of  an  ‘electrochemical  milling’  process. 
An  immediate  consequence  from  this  process  is  an  increase  of  the 
active  surface  area  in  the  PE  (mechanism  3),  which  could  introduce 
subsidiary  effects  on  improvements  of  electronic  percolation 
network  (mechanism  1 )  and  mass  transfer  in  the  electrolyte  due  to 
improved  tortuosity  in  the  porous  electrode  matrix  (mechanism  2). 
The  integral  improvement  is  a  lower  effective  current  density 
imposed  on  the  active  LFP  grains  per  unit  active  surface  area  for  the 
same  C  rate.  According  to  Fig.  1,  the  capacity  retention  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  C  rate  in  the  HE  cell  (as  exhibited  by  a  high  Peulcert 
constant).  Thus,  lowering  of  the  effective  local  current  density  at 
the  PE  should  result  in  an  enhanced  capacity  retention  for  the  same 
C  rate  in  the  cycle  aging.  Furthermore,  the  electrochemical  milling 
shall  produce  smaller  grains  in  the  PE,  which  allows  shortened 
diffusion  pathways  for  Li  ions  in  the  grains.  However,  recent  models 
on  Li  intercalation  in  LFP  [25]  suggest  that  this  effect  should  be 
minimal. 

The  electrochemical  milling  process  may  also  introduce 
increased  dissolution  or  leaching  of  Fe+3  ions  or  associated  com¬ 
pounds  into  the  electrolyte,  which  could  migrate  to  the  NE  and 
poison  the  surface  of  the  NE  to  increase  SEI  layer  growth  [26,27]  or 
LLI.  In  a  more  severe  situation,  it  might  isolate  some  NE  grains  from 
the  electronic  or  ionic  percolation  network.  This  explains  not  only  a 
higher  LLI  fade  rate  but  also  the  presence  of  a  commensurate 
amount  of  LAMdeNE  in  the  degradation.  None  of  the  LAMpeS  was 
detected  in  the  experiments.  However,  the  presence  of  electro¬ 
chemical  milling  at  the  PE  may  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  a 
noticeable  amount  of  LFP  grains  might  have  been  isolated  from  the 
electronic  or  ionic  percolation  network.  The  IC  analyses  as  shown  in 
Figs.  8(b)  and  9(c)  eliminate  possible  involvement  of  LAMupe. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  a  small  amount  of  LAMdepE  were 
present.  An  insignificant  presence  of  LAMdepE  would  not  contribute 
to  any  discernible  capacity  fade.  Worse  than  that,  because  the  LFP 
PE  exhibits  an  invariant  voltage  plateau  during  aging,  degradation 
hardly  will  change  this  plateau  voltage.  LAMpe  shall  only  change  the 
length  of  the  plateau  span,  or  the  LR.  As  such,  'Alawa  simulations 
showed  that  any  LAMdepE  that  is  less  than  10%  will  be  difficult  to 
detect  or  quantify  for  capacity  fade,  as  evident  by  the  experimental 
data  with  rates  up  to  2  C. 

The  extent  of  the  electrochemical  milling  is  estimated  from 
Fig.  5(a)  and  the  changes  in  the  apparent  polarization  resistance  in 
particular.  Since  Vjr  is  rate  dependent,  the  slope  of  the  %  =  /[/) 
curve  corresponds  to  the  cell  apparent  polarization  resistance. 
Fig.  13  presents  the  V|R  as  a  function  of  rate  at  cycle  10  and  cycle  150. 
The  slope  of  the  curve  has  been  decreased  from  cycle  10  to  150,  thus 
the  apparent  polarization  resistance  decreased.  This  is  another 
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Rate  (h_1) 

Fig.  13.  V,R  as  a  function  of  rate  at  cycle  10  and  150  in  the  HE  cell. 


piece  of  indirect  evidence  derived  from  the  changes  in  the  active 
surface  area  with  initial  cycle  aging  in  the  presence  of  electro¬ 
chemical  milling.  The  increase  in  the  active  surface  area  lowers  the 
effective  local  current  density  at  the  PE,  as  exhibited  by  the  smaller 
polarization  and  lower  polarization  resistance  at  a  given  C  rate. 

The  following  assumptions  are  useful  for  the  estimation  of  the 
extent  of  changes  in  the  active  surface  area  by  the  electrochemical 
milling:  (a)  given  that  the  improved  electronic  (mechanism  1 )  or 
ionic  (mechanism  2)  percolations  might  be  apparent  in  the  expla¬ 
nation,  the  impact  on  the  magnitude  of  the  polarization  resistance 
might  be  negligible  (e.g.  at  best,  probably  comparable  to  those  in 
the  HP  cell).  It  is  because  such  enhancements  only  create  more 
parallel  paths  to  increase  percolation  probabilities.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  change  the  electronic  or  ionic  conductivity  substan¬ 
tially.  Thus,  they  should  not  affect  the  polarization  resistance  in  a 
significant  manner,  (b)  The  benefits  of  these  enhancements  might 
be  countered  and  compromised  by  the  increased  SEI  growth  and 
the  associated  increase  in  polarization  resistance,  (c)  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  changes  in  the  active  surface  area  have  more  direct  im¬ 
pacts  on  the  polarization,  since  they  change  the  effective  current 
density  on  a  local  scale  directly.  The  25%  decrease  in  the  apparent 
polarization  resistance  (Fig.  5)  must  thus  come  from  the  change  in 
the  effective  current  density.  In  Fig.  13,  the  V®  of  1  C  rate  at  cycle 
150  is  the  same  as  that  of  0.75  C  at  cycle  10.  Therefore,  at  the  PE  as 
the  electrochemical  milling  continues  to  alter  the  electrode 
morphology,  the  current  density  at  1C  in  the  beginning  of  life  has 
transformed  to  a  level  equivalent  to  0.75  C  at  cycle  150.  If  the  active 
surface  area  increase  at  the  PEAM  were  indeed  the  cause  of  such  a 
variation,  the  active  surface  area  can  be  estimated  from  the 
equivalent  C  rate,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  applied 
current  (based  on  the  initial  C  rate)  divided  by  the  current  density. 
Since  the  current  density  is  lowered  by  25%,  the  active  surface  area 
should  thus  increase  by  about  33%  (i.e.  33%  =  [(1/0.75)-!]  x  100%). 


user  interface,  the  ‘Alawa  toolbox.  The  degradation  in  capacity  fade 
in  these  two  cell  designs  are  further  analyzed  and  simulated  using 
the  IC  ( dQ/dV)  techniques  and  the  Alawa  toolbox.  Five  degradation 
modes  (i.e.  LLI,  LAMupe,  LAMdePE.  LAMhne  and  LAMdeNE)  were 
considered  in  the  analyses  and  simulations  to  derive  useful  infor¬ 
mation  for  deciphering  the  underlying  mechanism  for  capacity  fade 
in  each  cell  design.  LLI  was  identified  as  the  primary  attribute  to  the 
capacity  fade  in  the  first  300  cycles  of  aging  in  the  HP  cell.  The 
capacity  fade  in  the  HE  cell  is  much  more  complicated.  Besides 
analyzing  and  comparing  the  rate-dependent  capacity  fading  and 
IC  (dQ/d\7)  variations  in  HE  cell  degradation,  IC  peak  area  was  also 
used  as  key  information  to  determine  the  underpinning  capacity¬ 
fading  modes  and  quantify  the  amount  of  contribution  from  each 
mode.  For  the  initial  120  cycles  of  aging,  the  Alawa  model  simu¬ 
lation  indicates  that  a  combination  of  5.5%  LLI  +  5%  LAMhne 
contributed  to  the  initial  6%  of  capacity  fade,  based  on  the  analysis 
of  the  IC  peak  area  changes.  From  cycle  200  to  500,  only  LLI  remains 
as  the  dominant  mode  for  capacity  fade.  For  the  HP  cell,  similar 
analysis  from  the  IC  peak  area  changes  suggests  that  a  subsidiary 
contribution  from  LAMdeNE  might  also  exist  alongside  the  LLI.  In  the 
HE  cell,  a  peculiar  behavior  related  to  the  rate-dependent  capacity 
variations  in  the  initial  120  cycles  of  aging  was  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  active  surface  area,  on  the  order  of  33%,  produced  on 
the  PEAM  by  electrochemical  milling.  The  consequences  from  this 
effect  include  (1)  an  abnormal  high  capacity  fade  rate  on  the  order 
of  0.050%  cycle-1,  compared  to  0.017%  cycle-1  in  the  HP  cell;  (2)  5% 
capacity  fades  due  to  LAMdeNE.  likely  as  a  result  of  iron  dissolution 
from  the  PE  and  subsequent  impact  on  the  NE  that  catalyzes 
additional  SEI  growth;  (3)  the  gradual,  rate-dependent  increase  of 
capacity  at  rates  higher  than  C/5  during  the  initial  cycle  aging;  and, 
(4)  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  EOD  RCV,  in  association  with  the  LLI. 

It  is  useful  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  Alawa  toolbox  creates 
unprecedented  benefits  of  this  mechanistic  approach  to  derive 
fading  mechanism  with  quantitative  comparisons  for  validation. 
The  accuracy  in  the  quantification,  viability  in  comparing  a  large 
number  of  scenarios  within  a  short  time  frame,  the  flexibility  of 
comprising  half-cell  behavior  into  a  full  cell  analysis,  and  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  combining  multiple  degradation  modes  in  the  model 
simulations  (e.g.  for  both  capacity  and  voltage  variations  as  fading 
symptoms),  all  explicitly  illustrate  the  benefits  and  merits  of  this 
approach  to  resolve  complicated  fading  behavior  in  LIBs.  The 
comparison  of  the  HP  and  HE  designs  in  a  typical  GIC||LFP  cell 
exemplify  this  aspect  perfectly. 
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5.  Conclusion 

The  performance  and  cycle  aging-caused  degradation  in  two 
commercial  GIC||LFP  26650  cells  with  HE  and  HP  designs  were 
studied  here.  The  variations  in  performance  between  the  two  cell 
designs  are  explained  by  the  differences  in  the  electrode  architec¬ 
ture,  in  terms  of  loading  ratio  and  loading  matching  of  the  two 
electrodes;  and  the  extent  of  reaction  in  the  two  electrodes  under 
the  test  condition.  These  performance  characteristics  are  simulated 
and  predicted  by  a  model  reported  in  our  prior  work  via  a  graphic 
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